ARABIAN   MEDICINE;   THE   SCHOOL   OF   SALERNO

these include benzoin, camphor, saffron, myrrh, musk, laudanum,
naphtha, senna, and many others.

Intimately associated with pharmacology is chemistry, or
alchemy, as it was called. The Arabs excelled in chemistry.
They invented methods of distillation, sublimation, and crystal-
lization, and perfected many of the processes familiar to chemists
to-day. Although the science of alchemy was often misdirected
into useless channels, such as the search for " potable gold," " the
elixir of life," and the influence of the stars upon the metals, much
useful work was also done. The "Father of Arabic Alchemy'*
was Jabir ibn Hayyan, sometimes called Jebir or Geber,1 who
lived about the seventh century and wrote many books, some of
which survive. Such, then, was the contribution of the Arab to
medicine. Let us now glance at the lives and work of some of the
Arabian physicians.

The Nestorians and the School of Jundi-shapur
The Prophet Mohammed was born in A.D. 570, and the Moslem
Empire which he founded, and which eventually stretched from
Spain to Samarkand, lasted from the seventh to the thirteenth
century, i.e. from the life-time of the Prophet to the sack of Baghdad
by the Tartars. Before the birth of Mohammed, however, the
roots of Arabian medicine had been planted ; planted, moreover,
by an unorthodox but liberal-minded Christian. Nestorius,
patriarch of Jerusalem, was banished for heresy in A.D. 431. With
a band of followers he fled to Edessa (now Urfa), in Asia Minor,
and there established a school of medicine. Thence, under
further persecution, he proceeded to Jundi-shapur (Gondisapor,
Jondisabur) in south-west Persia, where the Sassanian king
Choroes, whose capital was at Ctesiphon, had founded a uni-
versity.2 The Arch of Ctesiphon is still a familiar landmark, but
of the great city of Jundi-shapur not a trace remains, although
Rawlinson claimed to have located it in 1898, at what was then
a native village midway between the towns of Dizful and Shustar
(see end map), There, for two centuries, the Nestorians laboured
1 E. J. Holmyard, "Jabir ibn Hayyan," Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. (Sect. Hist.), 1983, vol.
xxvi. p. 46
* G. Elgood, "Jundi-shapur.   A Sassanian University," Proc. Roy. Soc. Med* (Sect.
Hist.), 1939, vol. xxxii. p, 1033
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